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WINIFRED NOWEL. 



A Tale of the Times of the Puritans. 

BY ALICE CART. 

[Continued from Jane Number.] 

ND if you did, you will never 
see me kiss it again," she re- 
plied, in that sort of womanish 
impetuosity which, first and 
last, causes the sex so much 
trouble. 

" I see," he said, speaking in a sad and 
humble tone, " that my enemies have not 
accused me in vain. What is their accu- 
sation and yours 1" 

" They accuse you," she replied, not 
heeding the fact of being herself num- 
bered among the accusers, "both of de- 
faming Mr. 'Williams and of refusing to 
make public declaration of repentance." 

" I refused," he interposed, " to make 
public declaration of repentance for hav- 
ing communed with the Church of Eng- 
land before coming among you, and for 
that I was not sorry, and could not offend 
my conscience by professing to be so, 
even for the sake of pleasing Mr. Wil- 
liams." 

Winifred laughed a little scornfully 
and as though his conscience was not so 
tender as he would make it appear. 

" No, nor to please Mistress Winifred 
herself," he added, haughtily; and after 
a moment went on in a humbled and sad- 
dened tone, " though of all things in the 
world I desire that most." 

The haughty, and not the humble tone 
rung in Winifred's ears, and the assertion 
that he had already pleased her, was 
more vivid than the timid avowal that 
of all things he most desired to do, and 
she defiantly proceeded to count up the 
accusations against him, one of which was 
the having created divers disturbances in 
divers places; another that he was a 
pestilent fellow; and another that he 
had burned Mr. Ludlow's house. " Of 
which last offence," she concluded, " I 
hope you can conscientiously say you are 
not guilty." 

" If you accuse me, too," he said, speak- 
ing with dignity, as he arose from the 
shadow which had previously concealed 
him, and stood upright in the moonlight : 
" If you accuse me, too, I have no de- 
fence to offer." And without another 



word, he walked firmly and deliberately 
away. 

Trembling from head to foot, Winifred 
besought him to remain but for one mo- 
ment, vehemently protesting that she 
herself did not accuse him — that she had 
but repeated what others had said of him ; 
and as she spoke, her imploring posture 
and the tenderness of her tones vindica- 
ted the sincerity of her words, and be- 
trayed all which she had been at such 
pains to conceal. . 

It was all too late — if he heard, he did 
not seem to hear, but went steadily for- 
ward, without so much as once looking 
back, till the darkness divided him from 
her sight. 

Then came to her that terrible torment 
of heart, and brain, and soul — burning, 
crushing, bitter and repentant — which at 
some period of life every woman has ex- 
perienced, and which, in some degree 
at least, she has brought upon herself 
through wilfulness or pride. 

Oh, Love ! Love ! Wisdom will lose her 
cunning ere thou thy perversity. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

Again Winifred sat by the hearthside, 
but it was darkened now — the shadow of 
death had fallea upon the old house that 
was her home, and half the plantation of 
the Massachusetts Bay responded to its 
solemnity. A reverend head was missed 
from the congregation; the old man 
whose counsels all had looked to for wis- 
dom, had ceased to be seen among men. 
Therefore sat Winifred by the hearth and 
mourned, and would not be comforted, 
for his dying benediction and the memory 
of his life of rectitude weighed little 
against her orphanage, and the blackness 
of desolation that attends it. 

She had buried him out of her sight, 
but not out of her heart, and the bitter- 
ness of her lamentation was not the less 
bitter because that Benjamin mourned 
with her. 

In his last moments Mr. Nowel had ex- 
pressed the happiness he felt in the pro- 
spective union of his daughter with the 
excellent young man, Benjamin, and per- 
haps in so expressing himself he was con- 
scientious, and yet he must have known, 
if he could have looked at the matter in 
a light outside of his own will, that it 
was his preference much more than hers, 
in which he rejoiced. 



That she was pleased with his demon- 
strations of interest and affection does 
not contradict this fact — he was the only 
young person with whom she had ever 
been permitted to associate, her inter- 
course having been for the most part con- 
fined to elderly men and women, whose 
habits of mind and conversation were 
strictly and severely theological, and 
whose code of morality excluded smiles 
from their faces, and worldly matters 
from their conversation, as deadly sins. 

As a plant that is walled from the sun- 
shine by frosty stones, and grows cramp- 
ed and pale in the unnatural atmosphere, 
so she had grown, never once suspecting 
that larger light and ampler room would 
have developed in her quite another 
womanhood from that into which she had 
been composed by theological and moral 
chemistry. * 

When she was left alone in the world, 
and Benjamin, growing bolder, assumed 
the tone and manner of authority and 
ownership, the daybreak of truth began 
to dawn upon her; but her own experience 
will best illustrate the process of its 
widening into open day. 

It was found by the will of Mr. Nowel 
that Winifred was cut off from heirship, 
except as the wife of Benjamin, to whom 
the whole bulk of the property fell. 
Whether the testator made this disposi- 
tion in the conviction that it would be as 
well for Winifred as though her portion 
came by direct descent, or whether to 
make assurance doubly sure, as regarded 
her marriage, it is not worth while to in- 
quire. Enough that it was so, and that 
Benjamin assumed the management of 
affairs without even a modest show of 
deference to the legitimate claims of 
Winifred, who, as was natural, began to 
foster distrust, and to withhold from him 
such concessions of will and opinion as 
would have been freely surrendered if 
they had not been demanded as a right. 

It was night again, and silence reigned 
in the room where our heroine was first 
presented to the reader. Little change 
was apparent — the old clock, the pictures, 
the books, all were in their accustomed 
places. On Winifred's face there was a 
shadow now, instead of the light we saw 
there at first, and a something indefinable 
in her whole person betrayed a growth ot 
individuality and strength. She had been 
thrown upon herself, and characteristics 
and energies, hitherto almost dormant, 
were, of necessity, developing. 
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No candle was alight, and the smoulder- 
ing of the damp wood in the fireplace 
tended rather to heighten than diminish 
the gloom. 

Aunt Dorcas sat in the comer opposite 
Winifred, and though the faint glow of 
the coals would seem to have made an in- 
sufficient light for her accommodation, 
the clicking of her knitting needles at- 
tested the contrary. There was some- 
thing forbidding in her rigidly upright 
position, and the corpse-like hue of her 
severe and solemn face, which seemed to 
force Winifred, as often as she glanced 
toward her, to retreat again within her- 
self; so that for a long time not a sound 
was heard but the rustle and rattle of the 
old woman's stiff black dres3 and starched 
cap, as she changed her position to re- 
lieve what seemed to be an irritated and 
uneasy mind. 

At length, in a voice that was keyed to 
a cold, steady, and unwavering pitch, she 
began to accuse Winifred of fostering a 
natural disposition to laziness ; an accu- 
sation which was only a prelude to more 
serious offences, presently indicated, and 
the first of which was ill-treatment of 
Benjamin Craddock — the second, a per- 
verse and wicked leniency toward here- 
tics — especially toward one Lemuel Cole- 
burn, whom she consigned to eternal 
damnation without the slightest change 
of muscle or tremor of tone. 

Winifred answered only by sighs ; and 
gradually the asperity of the old woman's 
tone softened, till at length she fell into 
a general lamentation over the wickedness 
and depravity of human nature. 

" We were all at enmity with God," 
she said, " and merited life-long suffering, 
death, and endless torment after death." 

This melancholy view of our mortal and 
immortal life was not much calculated to 
cheer the heavy and troubled heart of 
Winifred, who, turning slightly away, 
and burying her face in her hands, re- 
mained persistently silent. 

" Don't you feel that you are very 
wicked'?" Aunt Dorcas said at length, 
speaking very sharply. 

" I am afraid I am," replied Winifred, 
calmly, almost coldly, for she felt herself 
hemmed in and condemned on every side, 
and there was neither the spirit of hope 
nor of contradiction in her. 

" Poor child !" exclaimed Aunt Dorcas ; 
and there was something like a slight 
touch of pity in her tone. 

Winifred caught at that glimpse of 



tenderness, and turning eagerly around, 
the tears gathered slowly, and overflowed 
her eyes. 

Aunt Dorcas did not wipe away the 
tears — she did not advance one step to- 
ward her ; but resuming her habitual tone 
of expression, shook her head despairing- 
ly, as if she said, " I give you up to your 
untimely torment, and wash my hands 
of it." 

" Tell me what to do !" cried Winifred, 
rising and standing upright ; " I demand" 
help and comfort — my brain is on fire, 
and I cannot live in this miserable way 
any longer." 

And thrusting her hands into her hair 
as she spoke, she brought it in a loose 
mass down about her neck and shoulders. 

" Are you suffering, child ?" inquired 
Aunt Dorcas, turning her eyes more in- 
tently upon her work, and not so much 
as glancing at Winifred. 

" Suffering ! Oh, if you could feel as I 
do — only for one little hour — only for one 
minute — so that you might learn to pity 
me ; that is all." 

" Am I a heathen or an Indian, that I 
should have no pity for my own flesh and 
blood ?" asked Aunt Dorcas, calmly, and 
with no evidence of unusual interest or 
emotion. 

" Wherein have I failed of performing 
my duty toward you V 

Winifred pushed her hair away from 
her forehead, and, with staring eyes, 
looked into the old woman's face as if she 
would fain see down to her heart, and 
whether, in truth, there were any sus- 
ceptibility there. 

She saw not what she hoped to see, but 
the drowning man will catch even at the 
sharpest spike, and one who is starving 
will eat the hardest crust, and, trembling, 
yet goaded on by the necessity of her in- 
ward yearning, Winifred crept to the side 
of the old woman, and laid her hot, ach- 
ing head upon her knees. 

Aunt Dorcas did not put aside her 
work, as she asked, in a dry, almost an in- 
different tone, what she could do. 

Winifred lifted up her face : the ex- 
pression was changed now to one of stern, 
instead of melting sorrow, and clasping 
her hands, she said, " Am I never, never, 
to be understood V 

" Understood 1" responded Aunt Dor- 
cas, " of course you are understood. You 
said you was sick, did you not V 

" Sick ! So I am, in heart, and soul, 
and brain, but not in body." 



Aunt Dorcas laughed — a little, wither- 
ing, unnatural sort of laugh, and said, 
" Verily, I think your disease is brain- 
sickness, as nearly as I can understand it, 
and as I do not pretend to understand 
such crazy distempers, you cannot expect 
help at my hands." And she shook Win- 
ifred from her as she concluded. 

Thus cast off, the wretched girl stood 
suddenly upright. " And so," she said, 
" you cast from you my poor, crushed, 
and crying heart, all uncomforted !" 

"Your poor, carnal heart, you would 
say," answered Aunt Dorcas. " You had 
better go to your closet and pray for a 
new one," and she drew up her skirts so 
that they should not touch Winifred. 

" Aunt Dorcas," she said, speaking 
fearlessly and with enthusiasm, " I can- 
not pray for a new heart ; I believe the 
heart God gave me at the first, is good 
enough, if it were not crushed, and thwart- 
ed, and degraded — hurried into madness 
by unnatural relations !" And one true 
feeling of her soul having found utter- 
ance, she went on in tones tremulous and 
tender — " The highest and best needs of 
my nature are unsatisfied — I feel like a 
seed that is planted under a stone, and 
lies pining, and wasting, and dying, for 
want of sunshine and rain. Oh, I must 
have room, and air, and warmth, and 
light — the barriers about me must be 
overcome, or broken down in some way !" 

Aunt Dorcas lifted up her hands in un- 
feigned astonishment. "What demon 
has possessed you 1" she exclaimed. " If 
it be not speedily cast out of you, you 
are lost for time and for eternity. How 
long have these wicked and deceitful de- 
lusions been brewing in your soul V 

Winifred's look softened from its defi- 
ance, but she answered not a word. 

" I tell you," continued the old woman, 
" 3 r ou have been listening to the whispers 
of the devil, and this very hour, this very 
minute, you must cry, ' Get behind me, 
Satan !' or you will go down to the pit 
with the baptismal seal upon your fore- 
head." 

Poor young woman ! What could she 
say ? She could only feel that she ought 
to feel herself wrong. She could only 
lose herself in a maze of doctrine and 
doubt, of creeds and reason, hopes and 
fears, and fall back again to weakness and 
tears. 

This perturbed and despairing state of 
mind gave Aunt Dorcas great satisfaction ; 
she began to see, she said, grounds of 
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hope ; and superadding a long homily, she 
succeeded, for the time, in subduing the 
yearning of unconquerable nature. 

Cut off from all hope in this life, Wini- 
fred turned to the grave for comfort, for, 
until we are annihilated, we must turn 
somewhere. If she could only go to bed 
under the green spring grass, that was all 
she would ask. 

In Tain Aunt Dorcas talked of the deg- 
radation of the heathen, by way of com- 
forting her through contrast, and indi- 
cated the spiritual blessings by which she 
was surrounded ; and as the crowning 
blessing of earthly blessings, dwelt lov- 
ingly upon the virtuous Benjamin, in 
whose life her own was so soon to be 
merged. And she concluded by saying, 
" You are very wicked, my child, to com- 
plain." 

"I know it," replied "Winifred, drearily, 
"I know it; but, in spite of all your 
blessings, did you never feel that there 
was some deep depth of your nature that 
was dry and parched, and withering for 
the want of dew — a restlessness in your 
very rest, and pain even in your peace ?" 
" No ! " answered Aunt Dorcas, at once, 
and definitively. " To be sure, all mortals 
are created subject to vanity, and con- 
sequently there is a bare possibility of 
error on my part, but no probability — 
therefore I have no troubles and misgiv- 
ings about my unworthiness, as you have 
just reason to have ; and as for there being 
something within you that is dry and 
wanting dew, I am very sure that 1 never 
recognized any feeling of that sort in 
myself — to me such stuff is simply ridicu- 
lous." And, adjusting her spectacles, she 
bestowed upon Winifred a look of disap- 
probation amounting almost to abhor- 
rence. 

Her gaze was interrupted by a loud rap 
on the door, and putting the uncomforta- 
ble child roughly aside, she said, at the 
same time assuming her accustomed bear- 
ing of religious solemnity, " Doubtless 
that is Benjamin come. Whatever your 
troubles are, go to him with them, as is 
right and proper ; and pray, never again 
be guilty of even thinking such nonsense 
as you have just given utterance to." 

Winifred did not reply, but made haste 
to gather up her disordered hair, and so 
dispose herself as to leave her tearful 
eyes in shadow, and, meantime, Benjamin 
Craddock was admitted, and most unfor- 
tunately for himself assumed a familiarity 
of manner which was especially distaste- 



ful to the sensitive state of mind in 
which Winifred found herself. She with- 
drew herself proudly within herself— 
addressed him as Mr. Craddock in re- 
ply to his domestic and unceremonious 
tone, and for all his long-drawn gossip, 
returned him only cold monosyllables; 
her heart, no doubt, smiting her all the 
while, for he was good as he knew how 
to be, and that was perhaps the worst of 
it. If there had been any trait of char- 
acter or disposition positively reprehensi- 
ble, she might have supported thereby 
her growing disaffection ; but as it was, 
she sank down at the mercy of what 
seemed fate, utterly hopeless and help- 
less. This weakness was not his fault, 
and it drew, indeed, more largely upon 
her pity than her contempt; and if he 
had been possessed of an additional scrap 
of manhood, so that he might not have 
leaned upon her with so helpless and 
aggravating a tenacity, it is probable that 
pity would ultimately have resolved it- 
self into a still more tender spirit. 

If there had been a basis of sterling 
capability, she might have forgiven some 
positive faults and failings; for what 
women most admire in men, is manhood. 
I think even the most strong-minded of 
them would yield to the exercise of a lit- 
tle authority, always provided it was 
seasoned with tenderness — it is the 
authority without the tenderness to 
which they oppose themselves. 

" Perhaps I am very wicked after all," 
mused Winifred ; nor was it strange, for 
she was little used to rely upon her own 
judgment, and regarding herself from 
the stand-point of Aunt Dorcas, she cer- 
tainly appeared unworthy enough. And 
the effect of the evening's conference, to- 
gether with a vain effort to subdue her 
heart to her will, had produced a chaos in 
her mind, against which the light of truth 
made but a feeble struggle ; so that the 
result of her self-communion was self- 
abasement. 

Not to circumstances — not to her false 
position, but to her own wicked nature, 
she attributed all her unhappiness. Ben- 
jamin she regarded as the man singled 
out by Providence to become her hus- 
band, and strove to subdue a natural re- 
vulsion, and to reconcile herself to the 
inevitable with all the poor, broken energy 
she could summon. 

But she might as well have tried to 
make the water run up hill, or the flame 
burn downward, so that after all her 



struggles, finding her heart as obstinate 
as before, she could only bemoan herself— 
wish for change, that time would fly 
faster, or that her miserable life were all 
lived out. 

Her father, in his life, had, as it were, 
stood between her and her foolish lover, 
and thus she had failed to perceive his 
utter poverty of manhood ; but now, in- 
stead of the respectful silence, or distant 
glance of admiration that used to make 
his courtship, he assumed a make-believe 
boldness and assurance that made him 
appear all the more bashfully foolish. If 
she frowned, he crept after her, spaniel- 
like, and fed upon and sleekened in her 
very contempt. On the evening we write 
of, Aunt Dorcas, fearing an open rupture, 
placed herself between the young people, 
and engaged Benjamin as far as possible, 
but the stately reserve of Winifred, 
meanwhile, drew largely upon his stupid 
admiration. 

He did not dare directly to address 
her, but endeavored to elicit her atten- 
tion by stealth. Speaking to her at first 
through the cat, which lay at her feet, 
then through Aunt Dorcas, and, finally, 
making a tenderer appeal by way of 
tossing chestnuts in her lap. At length, 
lifting her eyes, she ran their penetrating 
glances over him from head to foot, coldly 
withdrawing them presently, as if she 
had seen through and through him, and 
found nothing worthy of her attention. 
He was pleased, however, that she should 
notice him at all — so much encouraged, 
in fact, that he ventured to wish he was 
a cat at her feet. 

Winifred replied, with a sneer in her 
tone, that in that wish she heartily joined 
him. 

Aunt Dorcas drew herself up straighter 
than usual, if that were possible. 

" My poor deluded child," she said, 
with more anger than sorrow in her tone, 
" have you forgotten your promise to 
your dying old father, that you would 
love, honor, and obey, Benjamin 1 What 
was the promise, Winifred, that sent his 
gray hairs peacefully to the grave V She 
drew a sigh that was almost a groan, aud 
then went on — " It is some comfort to 
know the Lord lacketh not instruments 
for the breaking of such stubborn pride 
as yours." 

While the old woman spoke, the color 
and expression had gradually faded from 
the face of poor Winifred, and left it, 
when she had done speaking, blank and 
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pale. She answered not a word, but 
slowly rising, approached Benjamin, and 
with stony composure seated herself by 
his side. 

He did not look up, nor with the inter- 
est of an accepted lover make any tender 
inquiry, but on the contrary, drew awk- 
wardly away, and with some common- 
place remark about the weather, endeav- 
ored to dissipate his foolish embarrass- 
ment. 

To this little burst of perplexity, 
Winifred made no reply, but taking his 
hand in hers, said, with a voice tremulous, 
if not tender — " Benjamin, I am, of all 
women, most miserable." 

He wriggled his hand out of hers, and 
with pitiable weakness and confusion, re- 
plied — " Well, and if you be, what can I 
do about it?" 

" I want to know what you can do for 
me, or whether anything — that is why I 
come to you," she said ; and there was at 
least in her manner some show of defer- 
ence and affection. 

He only pulled the points of his fingers, 
and she continued— 

" I appeal from my ignorance to your 
knowledge — from my weakness to your 
strength — how am I to get the better of 
the nature God gave me?" 

Aunt Dorcas helped the bewildered 
youth out of his difficulty, by observing 
that the nature attributed to God should 
be referred to the devil. 

Poor Winifred; do what she would, 
she was continually thrown back upon 
herself, and yet she received from the 
facts no intimation in favor of the larger 
exercise of her own reason and judgment, 
although the soul can no more develop 
and mature by reliance on another, than 
the child can learn to walk without ever 
using its legs. 

By hitches the bashful youth contrived 
to remove his chair from the candle-light 
into the shadow, and by sly nods and 
winks indicated the too immediate prox- 
imity of Aunt Dorcas. 

" I understand you," replied Winifred, 
speaking with peremptory clearness; 
" but we have no secrets from my aunt." 

" I was only getting into the shadow 
on account of the weakness in my 
eyes," protested the shame-faced lover, 
gazing beseechingly at his haughty mis- 
tress. 

She answered, significantly, that she 
sincerely regretted his weaknesses, of 
whatever nature. 



So far from despising her pity, mixed 
with scorn as it was, Benjamin wrapt 
himself in it, and felt honored by it. 

Winifred gave him one crushing look ; 
for, as I before intimated, women will 
forgive in men any sin rather than the 
sins against manhood, and turning from 
him her face, threw over it her hand- 
kerchief as if to protect herself from his 
sight. 

Aunt Dorcas knitted her yarn and 
brows both at once, and now and then 
nodded her head as if she said, " I will 
bend or break her proud spirit yet, for 
all its obstinacy." 

"Why don't you say something to 
me?" pleaded Benjamin, at last. 

" I can only repeat," she replied, " what 
I have already said once to-night, with- 
out eliciting any help or comfort. I am 
wretched, unutterably wretched." 

" What is it about ?" asked Benjamin, 
leaning over her, and fumbling at her 
apron-strings. 

She moved him off, saying, " I feel my- 
self suffocating." 

" You are crazy," he said ; " anyhow, I 
can't understand you." 

" I know it," she replied, half sorrow- 
fully, half bitterly ; " I wish you could ;" 
and more humbly she added, " I wish I 
could even understand myself." 

" What a queer humor you are in," re- 
sponded the discomfited Benjamin. 

" Pray, sir, leave me to my own 
thoughts. Whatever it be, you but ag- 
gravate my malady." 

" Tell me what to do to please you, and 
I will do it, even though it be, single- 
handed, to hurry the Indians out of the 
settlement." 

" I have seen your skill at that sort of 
work," she answered sharply, and direct- 
ly added, in softer tones: "When we 
have to tell our friends what to do, it is 
all over with us." 

" What's all over ?" asked Benjamin. 

" No matter — if you do not compre- 
hend," replied Winifred, despairingly. 

"I dare say, she is right and I am 
wrong," said Benjamin, not daring to ad- 
dress Winifred directly; " but I can't see 
through her eyes, and I suppose she can't 
see through mine." 

" I am glad you have a faint perception 
of incompatibility," said Winifred, speak- 
ing hopefully; "I shall certainly never 
see things as you do." 

" But you will be obliged to, when we 
are married," said Benjamin. 



"Ah,.shalll? indeed!" 
" Yes, 'cause I'll have the law of you 
then !" and Benjamin grinned with proud 
satisfaction. 

" Yes, wlien we are married !" exclaimed 
Winifred, defiantly. 

" Well, what can I say that will please 
you ?" urged Benjamin, vaguely aware of 
her displeasure. 

"Nothing at all," she replied; and 
withdrawing into herself, she continued 
persistently silent. 

"If he had offended her," Benjamin 
said, " he would like to know how, if it 
was not asking too much ;" and when she 
made no answer, he mumbled on about 
her coldness and cruelty, and, provoked 
by her indifference, said, at last, " I guess 
if her father had not died, she would 
not have carried on at this rate." 

Winifred, always subdued by an allu- 
sion to her father, was so now ; her lips 
trembled, and, after a vain effort to sup- 
press the tears, she said, " You have not 
offended me, Benjamin; you have done 
nothing wrong — it is I who am wrong ;" 
and she went on to say that her nature 
was strange and ungovernable — that she 
did not understand it herself, and had no 
right to expect more of him. 

At last she fell to sobbing, talked of 
her father's grave, wished that her own 
were beside it, and that her dear, good 
friend, for so she called Benjamin, might 
find some one worthier of his love than 
she. Duty was tiresome, she said, and 
pleasure harder than duty ; as for the fu- 
ture, she had no heart to think of it, and, 
in short, she was unequal to the struggle 
of life. 

Under this melancholy appeal, Benja- 
min broke down completely ; he had no 
word of comfort to offer, no settled plan 
or purpose on which to rest himself; and 
with the weak confession that he had no 
object nor aim in life except to be mar- 
ried to Winifred, and lose all separate 
existence in hers, he sunk into hopeless 
and pitiable dejection. 

He looked at her appealingly, as he 
ceased speaking, but she made no reply ; 
and, driven to despair, he said, speaking 
through the cat, " Pussy, go and ask her 
if she won't name the day." 

" You refer to our marriage, I suppose," 
replied Winifred, rising and crossing the 
floor impatiently. 
He nodded assent. 

And she went on : " Of course, it cannot 
take place within the year." 
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Benjamin poked in the ashes with the 
tongs, but neither by look or sign ex- 
pressed impatience or disappointment. 

Winifred turned her eyes upon him al- 
most angrily ; she had probably expected 
some expression of regret ; and, after the 
slightest pause, she continued: "It would, 
perhaps, be more decent to defer so festive 
an occasion still longer." The lover re- 
mained silent; and she added, speaking 
coldly and sharply, " It cannot be defer- 
red too long to suit my own inclinations." 
Thus goaded into speech, Benjamin re- 
plied, in a highly poetic strain, " Thou art 
the chosen Rachel of my heart, and 
knowest I would fain serve for thee seven 
years, yea, twice seven, in patience and 
humility, if thou wilt not sooner give 
thyself unto me." 

" Give myself to you, indeed !" cried 
Winifred, haughtily, looking as if from a 
great height upon the humble wooer. 

" Why lookest thou displeased 1 have 
I not told thee thy will is my will?" 
whimpered Benjamin, in supplicating 
tones. 

Such weak submission is generally lit- 
tle pleasing to women. Winifred was 
not unlike the rest. A little impatient 
contradiction — a little authoritative im- 
portunity — would have been much more 
likely to win her regard. And, without 
any softening of manner, she pointed si- 
lently to the clock, which was on the 
stroke of ten, and feeling that for the 
present, at least, his fate was sealed, 
Benjamin took a formal and reluctant 
leave of his incomprehensible and some- 
what capricious mistress. 

She turned the key in the door when 
he was gone, as if the more effectually to 
divide herself from him, and covering her 
face with her hands, remained motionless 
till the candle flickered in the gray light 
of the morning; and when nature was 
thus wearied out, she found herself suf- 
ficiently resigned to pray for resignation. 
Her devotions concluded, she keyed up 
her trembling nerves, and went quietly, 
if not peacefully, about her household 
cares. 

Toward night, she complained of an un- 
easy feeling in her head, and when Ben- 
jamin came to pay his accustomed visit 
in the evening, she had gone to bed, so 
that he was obliged to solace himself as 
he best might with the dull homilies of 
Aunt Dorcas. 

The following night his visit terminated 
with no more satisfactory result. And 



thus the days and nights passed till a 
week had gone, during which no personal 
interview with Winifred was had. His 
messages to her, meantime, were received 
with the utmost indifference. 

"It is the way with young women," 
said Aunt Dorcas, " they are always stand- 
ing in their own light, and fretting about 
the shadow;" and she advised her slighted 
favorite to leave his capricious mistress to 
her own meditations for a while, as the 
surest means of bringing her to herself. 

Reluctantly, and perforce, Benjamin 
acquiesced in this advice ; and having ab- 
sented himself for a day or two, he found 
it no such hard matter, after all; new 
sources of enjoyment and interest, much 
better adapted to him, were opened, and 
finally the thought suggested itself that 
Winifred was not the only young woman 
in the plantation. It was, however, rath- 
er to pique her, than in obedience to his 
own inclinations, that he made overtures 
toward a larger female acquaintance. 

Aunt Dorcas was not greatly mistaken 
in her predictions. When nothing had 
been seen nor heard of Benjamin for a 
week, Winifred began to grow curious, 
and at the end of a fortnight her curiosity 
had deepened into something like inter- 
est. This mysterious conduct was eluci- 
dated in some sort to her mind when, one 
day, as she sat at the window, she saw 
him pass by in company with a fair-faced 
young woman, in whose conversation he 
seemed too much absorbed to even think 
of her, for he did not once so much as look 
toward her. 

" Ah, ha !" thought she, " I will sec if 
he is going to desert me in this way ! 
Who is he that he should thus presume, 
as if I, who am in every way his superior, 
was to be cast off and taken back at 
pleasure ?" 

No woman likes to find herself desert- 
ed, and however inferior her lover, or 
however lightly prized while faithful, 
there is not one in a thousand who will 
not recall him, if faithless, simply for the 
pleasure of tossing him off. And it was 
not so much tenderness that was aroused 
in the nature of Winifred, as a feeling of 
jealousy — a love of power, and a deter- 
mination, at all hazards, to subdue the 
recreant. 

Is it, therefore, strange if she found 
means to bring him to her feet 1 or if she 
received him with those tender reproaches 
and soft severities which, while they be- 
token bonds, make them delightful ? 



It is proverbial that lovers' quarrels 
generally resolve themselves into deeper 
attachment, and in this instance it is cer- 
tain that the current ran more smoothly 
for a while. Aunt Dorcas was transport 
ed into a state of almost complete felicity 
and so far descended from her accustomed 
dignity as upon one occasion to abbreviate 
the name of her favorite into Ben ! 

But this artificial state of amity could 
not long continue, as Winifred must her- 
self have felt, if at any time she looked 
into her heart and soul. The ox may not 
mate itself with the wild deer, nor the 
ass with the eagle; nor can the human 
race disregard those affinities which un- 
derlie every true marriage that ever was 
under the sun. 

Aunt Dorcas was constantly on the 
alert, and when Winifred began to show 
symptoms of uneasiness, alarmed and 
overpowered her by the assertion that 
the man was the head of the woman — 
that Benjamin was her chosen and -right- 
ful head, and every feeling that rebelled 
against him, was at war with Providence. 
Women's highest duty was submission, 
she said, and that every aspiration for 
happiness, outside of that, was but an ad- 
ditional indication of her depravity. 

Thus goaded, Winifred crushed and 
wrestled down the heart within her, and 
transiently stifled, but never wholly con- 
quered it, for originally it was sound to 
the core, and vitalized with a warm, 
bright, and generous current, and it re- 
quires long and painful processes to ex- 
haust and blacken and dry up the blood 
that has been thus righteously 6et beat- 
ing. But that it can be done, and that 
character once strongly and thriftily in- 
dividual may be stunted, deformed, and 
absolutely rendered null and void, might 
be proven by ten thousand instances ; but 
the reader is simply referred to his own 
observation. 

Again, the instincts of nature were 
thwarted, and with a sinful perversion of 
strength and bravery, Winifred strove to 
mortify and humiliate what she was 
taught to regard as fleshy wickedness, 
and humbly, as became a Christian wo- 
man, to make herself the life-long yoke- 
fellow of one with whom she had not one 
pulse-beat in common. 

But in the very success of her surren- 
der of individual rights and preferences, 
something she could not master arose and 
protested against her, so that she must 
perforce despise herself as well as him. 
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la vain she remembered his moral 
worth and religious zeal ; in vain she re- 
flected on the praises that everywhere 
followed his name, for, after all, she 
clasped only a shadow from which it was 
a relief to turn to the contemplation of 
the decrees — death, and the terrors of 
the judgment. Unequal to the pressure 
of such terrible contemplations, nature 
began to lay down her opposing forces — 
sleep came lightly, and at long intervals, 
her cheek grew thin and pale, and her 
eyes became sunken with the pathos of a 
hopeless melancholy — her lips refused to 
know their old color — her step grew 
heavy, and her whole manner listless, and 
detached, as it were, from all mortal in- 
terests. Only when Benjamin, with vul- 
gar pertinacity, obtruded himself upon 
her retirement, did the spirit of her old 
self make any sign. But, notwithstand- 
ing the evident augmentation of discom- 
fort which his presence occasioned, he 
encroached more and more as disease 
enfeebled her ; and as she became nearly 
defenceless, grew boldly authoritative, 
and demanded the fulfilment of her 
father's dying wish, and of her sacred 
promise to him. 

At first, by such arts as are given to 
women for defensive armor, she evaded 
his importunity; but as he again and 
again renewed the assault, driving her 
into that corner, out of which there was 
no escape, betwixt the will of her dead 
father and her own promise, his presence 
became a dread, almost a terror, to her ; 
and yet the dread and terror were incom- 
prehensible : for she did not clearly un- 
derstand that not even the surface of the 
intense affection of which she was capa- 
ble, had been ruffled. She did not know, 
once for all, though she had received 
vague intimations of the fact, that the 
strong need of her woman's heart had, 
from the very necessity of its nature, set 
up this poor image which she was con- 
stantly tempted to break. 

One day she said to Aunt Dorcas, that 
she wished never again to be left alone 
with Benjamin. 

Aunt Dorcas tried to make her believe 
that it was merely the whim of a sick 
brain, and replied to that effect. 

" It is not because my brain is sick," 
answered "Winifred. " I wish it were — 
he imparts a deadness to the very atmo- 
sphere — I fee myself suffocating where 
he is!" 

" Poor child — she is raving," soliloquiz- 



ed Aunt Dorcas ; but she was evidently 
far from giving credence to her own 
words : for she proceeded to administer a 
sharp rebuke by no means calculated to 
soothe a distempered fancy. 

What did Winifred expect of men, she 
would like to know — she had one of the 
very best of them — one who restricted 
and controlled her very little in view of 
his rights ? 

"What right?" cried Winifred, her 
pale cheek burning with indignant red. 

" The right which your promise to be- 
come his wife gave him," replied Aunt 
Dorcas, promptly. 

" And is common civility cancelled by 
such a promise?" 

" Special deference to you, on his part, 
is certainly." 

" Humph !" said Winifred, with a dis- 
dainful toss of her head. 

" Of course the husband's will is, or 
should be, that of the wife," continued 
Aunt Dorcas; "and your Individual ex- 
istence ceases the moment you become 
the wife of Benjamin." 

" Then I will never become his wife," 
answered Winifred. 

" Not so fast, silly wench ! " exclaimed 
Aunt Dorcas. " Do you not vow to love, 
honor, and obey ? and do you not expect 
those obligations to be enforced? and 
did you not pledge yourself to your dying 
father — " 

" Say no more, I entreat," interposed 
Winifred, her head sinking on her bosom, 
and all the spirit failing within her. 

One night, not long after this conversa- 
tion, Benjamin made so earnest an appeal 
to be admitted to Winifred's presence, 
from which he tad been much excluded 
of late, that she consented to receive 
him, but with a reluctance that destroyed 
all the grace of concession. 

Unfortunately for his hopes, he was 
unusually fond and demonstrative, where- 
as, if he had had the tact to meet her 
^formality with dignified reserve, he might 
have obtained some little vantage ground. 
The gulf between them had never been 
so wide, nor Winifred so little in favor of 
bridging it over. Benjamin was much 
given (and in this respect I believe he 
was not very unlike other lovers) to 
rhetorical rhapsodies, in which every im- 
possible and undesirable offering was laid 
at the feet of his mistress. Upon this 
occasion he went so far as to say he would 
place a crown on her brows, if it were 
only in his power — he would journey to 



the world's end in the accomplishment 
of any wish of hers — he would even die 
for her. Much more largely than need 
be recorded, he indulged in these protes- 
tations, all of which the tenor of his life 
contradicted, for he was self-willed to 
obstinacy, and gloried in a little brief 
authority, to the extent of his small 
capacity for exultation. 

This flourish, therefore, Winifred re- 
garded as foolish and utterly meaningless, 
and, without much softening or circumlo- 
cution, told him so. She did not desire a 
crown, even though it were in his power 
to bestow it, she said — neither did she 
wish him to go to the end of the world 
on any errand of hers — nor would she 
have any pleasure in his dying for her 
sake; but if he would permit a little 
plain homely speaking, she would indi- 
cate what she should esteem — a manly 
and honorable course of action on his 
part, and which she was sorry to say his 
present conduct was at variance with. 
In short, she accused him of dishonesty 
in the management of her affairs, and the 
appropriation of her interests to his use ; 
for without modest show of deference to 
her, he had availed himself of the immu- 
nities with regard to her father's estate, 
to which she wasjustly entitled. 

" Your affairs and interests !" he retort- 
ed, with bold audacity. " I did not know 
you had any." 

Her look of indignant defiance humbled 
and alarmed him, and fumbling out his 
leather purse, he professed himself willing 
to give to her what her necessities might 
require. 

" You have only to ask me," he was 
proceeding. 

"Ask, indeed!" she interposed, "for 
what is my own ?" 

"And why not?" inquired Aunt Dor- 
cas, coming to the rescue — " most women 
would think themselves very fortunate, 
if to ask, simply, were to obtain!" and 
directly she continued — "pray, child, 
what do you desire of a man ? " 

" Plain common sense, and a decent 
apprehension of the proprieties of life," 
replied Winifred. 

" We are likely to admire," Aunt Dor- 
cas retorted, "those qualities we our- 
selves lack; but it is surprising, never- 
theless, to hear you, who are given to 
all sorts of distraught whimsies, lament- 
ing the want of common sense in any- 
body." 

[Continued on page 106.] 
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[Continued from p^ge 104.] 

She received no response, and went on 
again — " Does not Benjamin again and 
again entreat you to tell him what to do ! 
What more can you ask 1 " 

The apprehension and capability that 
do not require to be taught — when we 
must tell our friend the way to please us, 
we are indeed put to a sad extremity. 

When Benjamin had left the house, the 
two women sat a good while without 
speaking — Aunt Dorcas rocking to and 
fro, and Winifred combing her long hair 
with her fingers, like one who is half 
crazed. 

" My child," said the old woman, at 
last, and speaking in tones softer and 
more subdued than was her custom — " I 
think I understand how it is with you : 
your heart does not sanction your judg- 
ment, and the will of your father." 

Winifred pushed her hair from her 
eyes, and bent forward, eagerly — she was 
not quite sure that she had heard aright. 

" Well," continued Aunt Dorcas, 
" there is no accounting for the election 
and reprobation of the heart — that is 
certain." 

Her chair was quite still now, and her 
gray head nodding in confirmation of 
what she had said. 

Winifred did not speak, lest she should 
break up the ground of sympathy, upon 
which they seemed by accident, as it 
were, to have fallen. 

" The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh 
away," ejaculated Aunt Dorcas, pres- 
ently; and, as if in continuance of some 
secret train of meditation, " blessed be 
the name of the Lord." 

" Perhaps," mused Winifred, " she has 
herself loved some one at some time ; and 
the smile that is brightening her wither- 
ed face reaches away back to some moon- 
light night of summer, when, under the 
soft confusions of the leaves she listened 
to softer whispers — when no shadow lay 
between promise and fulfilment, and only 
a little piece of starry sky was between 
her and heaven." 

In confirmation of this fancy, Aunt 
Dorcas just then took up one withered 
hand in the other, and, backward and 
forward, along the wrinkled finger that 
would scarcely hold it on any more, 
slipped the thin and almost worn-out 
ring. 

By degrees, a soothing and soft atmo- 
sphere filled all the room, and with no 
sound disturbing the silence louder than 



the chirp of a cricket, or the ticking of the 
clock, the hours went and came — the two 
women scarcely glancing at one another — 
perhaps hardly aware of each other's 
presence — both away in those visionary 
fields into which the soul sometimes 
wanders, forgetful of the dust and noise 
of the common world. 

It was not often that peace brooded so 
sweetly over the hearthstone by which 
they sat — the time was felt to be precious, 
and the embers were dead, and the ashes 
about them cold, before they separated 
for the night. 

[To be concluded in next No.] 
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By Phebe Cary. 

TnEEE is no comfort in the world 
But I, in thought, have known, 

No bliss for any human heart 
I cannot dream my own ; 

And fancied joy3 may often be 

More real than reality. 

I have a house in which to live, 

Not graud, but very good, 
A hearth-fire always warm and bright, 

A board with daintiest food ; 
And I, when tired with care or doubt, 
Go in and shut my sorrows out. 

I have a father, one whose thought 

Goes with me when I roam ; 
A mother, watching in some door 

To see her child come home ; 
And sisters, in whose dear eyes shine 
Such fondness, looking into mine. 

I have a friend, who sees in me 

What none beside can see, 
Who, looking kindly on me, says, 

» Dear, you are dear to me!" 
A friend, whose smile is never dim. 
And I can never change to him. 

My boys are very gentle boys, 

And when I see them grown, 
They're truer, braver, nobler men 

Than any I have known ; 
And all my girls are fair and good. 
From infancy to womanhood. 

So, with few blessings men can see, 

Or I, myself, could name, 
Home, love, and all that love can bring, 

My mind has power to claim ; 
And life can never cease to be 
A good and pleasant thing to me. 

Now let me liken thi*3 " great miracle" : — 
The Soul's deep sea, stirred by Emotion's storms, 

Is ploughed by thoughts whose grand proportions tell, 
Like some Great Eastern, on the ages' forms, 

And bear upon their breath the power to make 

Kings, princes, peoples, a new life to take. 

0. J. V. 
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i. 

GREENWAY COURT. 

^"jfSXiOR the traveller, lie open two 

J p}» distinct and breathing worlds : 
IS the world of the Present and the 
world of the Past. 

The lovers of the Present find 
their chief enjoyment in visiting 
great cities, or splendid libraries and fa- 
mous galleries of pictures, in the pageant- 
ry and grandeur of imperial palaces and 
world renowned " objects of interest." 
The devotees of the Past would rather 
linger on the spot where great men fought 
for a great cause — dream away silent 
hours in the old house which sheltered 
the head of a hero — -would rather hear the 
eloquent and noble voices of another age, 
though only in the imagination, than 
listen to the loudest utterances of the 
Present. 

In Virginia, there are many spots cu- 
riously connected with our history, filled 
for him who possesses this secret with the 
deepest interest. They do not obtrude 
themselves, however ; they seem to retire, 
as it were, beneath the boughs of the 
forest, dreading, like Hamlet, to be " too 
much i' the sun." The explorer must 
carefully seek them, but once found, they 
reward the student or the dreamer with 
what noble and suggestive pictures of the 
fruitful Past ! Every stone is a memo- 
rial, every timber supports a legend. 
Could these old walls speak, they would 
tell us what the fathers of the Republic 
said and did — we would live again in the 
great days of those almost unknown ages, 
the ages of the Revolution and the Co- 
lonial regime. 

Not far from the spot whence I send 
you these hasty lines, lived a man who 
exerted a marked influence upon the des- 
tiny of George Washington, and thus upon 
the fate of North America. I refer to 
" Greenway Court," the farmer residence 
of Thomas Lord Fairfax, Baron of Cam- 
eron. It is an old house, with a long 
verandah, dormer windows, and low chim- 
neys. Upon the roof are perched two 
belfries, which once contained bells, I be- 
lieve, but for what purpose cannot now 
be easily discovered. Perhaps they were 
used to assemble the numerous retainers 



